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hearty, deep delight he took in it ; and 
however small it may be, or delicate, it 
cannot hang the season through on the 
Academy walls without its quiet voice 
being heard, and its persuasive beauty 
winning many doubting, timid hearts to 
accept its lofty teaching. 

'Tis a pity not to have a page left for 
praising Mr. Homer, whose " Light and 
Shade " is excellent. His larger picture 



is not so good, but there is much in it 
that is not unworthy of the painter of 
the first. There, is a point in the 
" Playing at Quoits " which shows a lit- 
tle carelessness of observation. The 
pitchers are pitching with the sun in 
their eyes, and even such tough fellows 
as these would hardly be able to hit the 
mark under such a disadvantage. 



A WORD ABOUT THE STATUES. 



The Sculpturo ' Gallery is unusually 
poor this year, and yet, in Miss Whit- 
ney's colossal "Africa," it contains a 
work which under any circumstances 
would command attention and respect. 
With the exception of Henry K. Brown's 
"Striking Indian," and, perhaps, Mr. 
Thompson's somewhat exaggerated bust 
of Bryant, it is the only work in the 
room that looks as if it had been done by 
a man. Compared with Mr. Kuntze's 
unfortunate " Columbia," it looks almost 
grand, but we presume the artist would 
prefer a different standard. The con- 
ception, or the intention, rather, is 
praiseworthy ; the conception is neither 
true nor forcible, and the execution is so 
feeble and unskilful that we wonder the 
artist's friends ever allowed it to leave 
the studio. The intention was to repre- 
sent " Africa " wakened to new life by 
the spirit of the age and the great move- 
ments of our time working her regenera- 
tion and the reception of her children to 
Christian brotherhood, stretchingout her 
hands to God. The conception presents 
us neither with the race personified in a 
woman's face and figure, nor with the 
action that the motto describes. The 
face is not the negro face nor any variety 
of it, nor is the head the negro head. 
Miss Whitney has only half dared, and 
between realism and idealism has made 
a woeful fall. She has shrunk from the 
thick lips, the flattened nose, the woolly 
hair, and in striving to suggest forms 



which a great artist would have accept- 
ed with a brave unconsciousness, she 
has succeeded in making only a debased 
type of the Caucasian breed. The Af- 
rican nose is flat, but it is a nose, and is 
capable of expressing all that our 
noses can. Angelo would easily have 
made it sublime. Phidias would have 
made it the type of beauty. But Miss 
Whitney's Africa has no nose. It is 
still in the undeveloped stage of the in- 
fantile cartilage. So with her lips. They 
are not the African, nor do they sug- 
gest them. And the hair is simply a 
wig of frizzled hair, such as our ladies 
deform their beauties with. 

Doubtless . these comments will pro- 
voke a sneei-, perhaps many sneers. 
But they are surely grounded in truth. 
Call a statue " Africa," and it is the first 
essential that the forms should suggest, 
at least, the African race. Nay, call it 
by that name or not, if the artist meant 
" Africa," the statue should proclaim it- 
self to every eye and mind. Certainly 
this figure is far from doing so, nor can 
any candid person give a reason for its 
name. Yet, crude as it is, feeble as it is, 
it is stronger and better than anything 
ever done by Palmer, or Powers, or 
Greenough, or Crawford, or Miss Hos- 
mer. It needs only that the artist should 
search it through and through, find out 
for herself its defect, and holding fast 
to what she feels is good in it, press 
boldly on to better work. 



